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We shall never envy the honors which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and eonfidence 
to truth Dr. Johnson. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES....No. II. 


Tue annexed Plate is a representation of the bridge ove: 
Pawtucket river, the falls, and the surrounding scenery. The 
village of Pawtucket is about four miles north of Providence, 
and forty southerly of Boston. The river Pawtucket, some- 
times called Blackstone’s river, has here a beautiful fall of 
water, directly over which is the bridge, built on the line which 
divides the states of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
fall of the water is about fifty feet. It passes through several 
chasms in a rock, which extends diametrically across the bed 
of the river, and serves as adam tothe water. This scene, 
though now charming and romantic beyond description, is 
less so than formerly ; mills have been erected on the falls ; 
which with the spouts and channels that have been construct- 
ed to carry the water to the respective wheels, has diminished 
the native beauty of the scene. 

There are twenty-four cotton factories in this village, which 
keep in constant use more than twenty thousand spindles. 
The machinery for saving labor is very curious, and extreme- 
ly useful. The iron works are also in great repute, and pro!- 
itable to the proprietors. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 








( Continued from page 72.) 
LETTER V. 

I am not going to elect myself into an umpire of matrimo- 
nial quarrels, but I must discourse to you a little upon the 
domestic broils of Jupiter and Juno. The latter has been 
universally accused of bitterness, pride, and jealousy ;_ suf- 
fer me to procuce one instance out of a thousand.—Jupiter 
loved Io, the daughter of Inachus. Io was not ungrateful ; 
Jupiter was faithful. Alas! men are always more constant 
as lovers than as husbands. Furious at this preference, Juno 
descended from heaven, and slily approached the retreat of 
her rival. Jupiter having foreseen it, changed Io into a cow. 
Suspecting the transformation, Juno demanded the cow of 
her hushand, who resigned it with regret; the queen then 
confided it to the care of her faithful Argus. Though this 
worthy gentleman had a hundred eyes, their aid was worth 
nothing ; Love sees better with two than Jealousy with a 
thousand. 

Argus never slept but in that fashion which is vulgarly 
termed a dog’s sleep; and in short, he only closed half his 
eyes. Mercury drew near to him; some people say that he 
played on his flute several pieces of o/d French music, oth- 
ers that he read to hima modern English flay ; be that as it 
may, however, Mercury made him shut all Lis cyes, and sleep 
in every part. Juno, in deep despair, changed her servant 
into a peacock, aid reserved his numerous eyes upon his 
plumage. Ever since that period she has always driven two 
peacocks in her car. 

Meanwhile poor Io, tormented by the Furies, traversed 
the Mediterranean and arrived in Egypt, where Jupiter re- 
stored her to her pristine shape. It was here that she brought 
Epaphus into the world ; and it is here that she has been a- 
dored under the name of Isis, and represented under the form 
of a woman with the head ofa cow. 
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Juno sulked a long time, but Jupiter turned her into jest, 
and gave out that he was going to marry Platea, dauhter of 
Asopus. At this distracting intelligence, and quite beside 
herself, Juno ran, fell upon the betrothed virgin, and tearing 
off her veil and robes, found under them the trunk of a tree, 
cut into the figure of Platea. After a moment of mortifica- 
tion and shame, Juno blushed, Jupiter laughed; a kiss was 
exchanged, and peace made. Vulcan, the sole fruit of their 
union, owed his birth to this reconciliation. 

Assuredly it is with good reason that Juno is accused of 
jealousy, but every one renders justice to her wisdom. Nev- 
ertheless, though notorious for the most severe virtue, she 
contrived to have two children, of whom Jupiter was not the 
father. She had always been barren, but foilowing the ad- 
vice of Apollo, her family physician, she ate a dish of wild 
sallad at the celestial banquet, conceived Hebe, and was de- 
livered of her the same instant. 

Hebe was the amiable goddess of Youth; her hand dis- 
tributed the nectar at the table of the gods; but these mas- | 
ters of the universe were more frequently intoxicated by the 
sweet brightness of her eyes, than by the sparkling beverage 
they drank fromthe cup. —_, 

Not satisfied with one miracle, Juno wished to try anoth- 
er. Piqued to find that Jupiter had singly produced Mi- 
nerva, she consulted the goddess Flora upon the means of 
effecting a similar production. Fiora discovered to hera 
flower, the mere touch of which would complete her project. 
Juno touched it, and Mars came into the world. 

The place in which Juno enjoyed the utmost glory was the 
city of Argos. Her feasts were celebrated there by the sac- 
rifice of a hecatomb; that is to say, a hundred bulls. The 
goddess was represented upon a brilliant car, drawn by pea- 
cocks; she held a sceptre in her hand, and her brow was 
crowned with lilies and roses. 

Near the temple flowed a fountain, the water of which she 
took every year. We hear much of the waters of Spa, For- 

ges, Plombieres, &c.; we are told they restore health, but 
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those of Argos renewed youth and virginity. What a pity 
that such a spring does not exist in our days! 

Juno presided over marriages and labors, under the name 
of Lucina. The feasts which were celebrated to her honor 
at Rome were called the dujercalia. During these feasts, 
two or three naked fellows, uttering discordant cries, ran a- 
gainst the Roman women, striking their stomachs and their 
hands, to prevent miscarriages. The instrument used for 
this discipline was the skin of a goat, which they pretended 
had once been worn by Juno. 

I have forgotten to speak to you of Iris, her confidant and 
messenger. Grateful for her services, the goddess trans- 
ported her to the heavens; she gave her wings, and clothed 
her in a violet-colored robe, the brizhtness of which leaves in 
the sky a track of light, called by mortals the rainbow. 

And now, my Emilia, let us return tothe Thunderer. One 
fine morning Jupiter, overcome with a ferocious head-ach, 
ordered Vulcan to open his head, upon which Minerva leap- 

*ed out, completely armed. 

In these times the foreheads of men are no longer drought- 
to-bed ; but I am told that they often indicate, by certain 
signs, when their ladies are in the straw. I have learned this 
singular circumstance from some of the initiated, the testi- 
mony of whom is founded upon leng experience, and who 
carry about with them authentic proofs of that which they 
advance. 

Minerva took the arts under her protection ; she invented 
writing, painting, and embroidery. But the work upon 
which she prided herself most was tapestry, and she excell- 
ed init. Arachne having pretended to equal her in this spe- 
cies of weaving, received a blow from the shuttle upon her 

fingers, and was changed into a spider. The talents which 
she preserves under this new form, make us regret the loss 
of those she exercised formerly. 

Minerva was a musician also; she played the flute; but 
as that instrument spoils the mouth, and fatigues the lungs, 

she threw it into the fountain where she had been drawing 
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water to refresh herself. You need not be told that Miner- 
ya’s appearance was very unlike that of our Parisians. She 
is represented with a helmet on her head, a lance in her hand, 
her breast covered with a cuirass, and her arm defended by 
her zgis, upon which may be seen the head of Medusa. - 

Unfortunately for Medusa she was the most beautiful of 
the three Gargons who reigned together over the Gorgonian 
Isles. Distracted’with her charms, and unable to bend ei- 
ther her heart or her virtue, Neptune surprised and violated 
her in the temple of Minerva. The outraged goddess chang- 
ed the locks of Medusa into serpents, and had her head en- 
graven upon her egis, 

Sometimes the helmet of Minerva is surmounted by a 
young owl, and they piace near her sometimes a cock, the 
symbol of courage, and sometimes an owl]. It was into this 
bird that Nictimene was changed for having an incestuous 
intercourse with her father. The misfortune of Nictimene 
and of Medusa attest the chastity of Minerva. She gave a 
stronger proof of it at the expense of Tyresias, whom she 
struck blind, because he had seen her when she was ina 
bath, 

You will be easily persuaded that Mincrva remained a 
virgin through eternity. For my own part, I dare neither 
assert nor combat so delicate an opinion ; all I know for cer- 
tain is, that she as well as Vesta presided over virginity. 

At the celebration of her feasts, virgins rather in the wane 
of their charms, divided themselves into different brigades, 
armed with sticks and stones; then sounding a charge, they 
fell with fury upon one another. The first who perished in 
the action was regarded as infamous, and they threw her 
body into the water; while they led in triumph her who, 
without yielding, had received the most wounds. Thus the 
most celebrated faces in these regions were the most dis- 
figured. 

It is supposed that the feasts established in Lybia, on the 
borders of the Tritonian marsh, were transferred to Athens. 
when Minerva gave her name to that city. Neptune had 
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disputed this honor with her. In order to terminate their 
difference, it was mutually agreed that the patronage of the 
infant town should belong to that one of the two who should 
produce the thing most useful to the inhabitants. Neptune 
created the horse, Minerva the olive. The olive obtained 
the prize.—It is thus I should have adjudged it, for that trec 
is the symbol of peace. Loving you, my Emilia, I secretly 
prefer the myrtle to the laurel; and the myrtle rarely flour- 
ishes but under the shade of the olive. 

Minerva had a temple in the citadel of Athens, and anoth- 
er in that of Troy. It is there that she was adored under the 
name of Pallas, as president of combats. The Trojans gave 
her statue the name of the Palladium, and preserved it with 
the most scrupulous care. This little figure was made of 
the bones of Pelops, the ancient king of Peloponesus ; it was 
made to move like a puppet, a circumstance calculated to 
inspire the simple Trojan women with infinite veneration. 
The men regarded this figure as the pledge of their coun- 
try’s security. When the Greeks beseiged Troy, Ulysses 
and Diomed having penetrated by a subterranean passage 
into the temple of Minerva, carried off the Palladium, and 
the city shortly afterwards submitted to her conquerors. 

This event recalls to my mind a piece of news which in- 
terests me deeply. Report says, that during a whole twelve- 
month the prince of Cythera, with his army of Loves, has laid 
close seige to you. Your fate is like that of Liion; Cupid’s 
success or disappointment depends solely on your heart ; be- 
fore you are reduced that must be stolen. Thus I fear the 
seige will last terribly long. Alas! your vestal reserve con- 
vinces me that Love has not yet taken the Palladium.—Adieu 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


(Coniinued from page 79 ) 
LETTER III. 

In introducing your ladyship to the wardrobe of an Israel- 
itish woman of fashion, I lay before your eyes garments of 
more graceful form and costly fabric than it would be in the 
power of all the milliners from Cheapside to Hyde-Park 
Corner to display. 





Both men and women wore their hair in luxuriant length 
and thickness; and we find from Josephus, that the guard 
de corse of the magnificent king Solomon powdered their 
heads with gold dust, so that their locks emulated the tresses 
of the fabled deity of the sun, whose tresses gleamed with 
yellow radiance. 

The vestments of the Jewish ladies were of the most splen- 
did materials. We find in many passages of their sacred re- 
cords mention made of “ their robes of gold of Ophir,” their 
“ raiment of needle-work,” their “ party colored tunics and 
embroidery,” and their “azure sandals.” 

Among the ornaments belonging to the ded/es of Solomon’s 
court, looking-glasses are enumerated. At least so the Vul- 
gate translates the answering word in Isaiah; but by the 
connection in which it stands it should rather mean some 
kind of vestures, and it is so explained in the Septuagint by 
garments that one might see through. Sucha garment Men- 
ander (a certain Greek poet) denominates a transparent vest ; 
the Latins call it a glassy vestment ; and Horace informs us 
it was made from a manufacture of Coos, and so very thin 
that the person wearing it appeared almost naked. Your la- 
dyship must be aware that it is not now necessary to send to 
the Isle of Coos for these cob-web veils, “ Which would 
conceal and yet all charms reveal.”” Our gauzes, laces, pa- 
tent-nets, fine muslins, and a thousand other gossamer ca- 
prices ef the loom, are more than sufficient to prove that our 
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fair ones need not travel to Greece for Cypress lawns to 
shade yet discover their beauties. Lady Wortly Montague 
mentions the existence of this garment of transparency when 
she was in the East; she tells that it was a kind of chemise, 
made of fine white silk gauze, clasped at the neck witha 
jewel, but it was so thin that both the shape and color of the 
bosom were distinctly seen beneath its surface. 

Ve fair Israelites also wore trowsers, like the Turkish la- 
dies, of fine cotton, of purple or rose-color, brocaded with 
gold or silver flowers. The tunic, of variegated stuffs and 
embroidery, covered this part of the dress; and then came 
the ‘adlet (as our transiators term it,) or girdle, which was 
usually set with precious stones. Above all, as occasion re- 
quired, they wore a loose mantle of purple or scarlet, reach- 
ing to the feet, and often training on the ground. 

The veils with which these eastern beauties shaded their 
charms were sometimes composed of opaque materials, so 
as to baffle the curious eye. In this case their texture was 
fine linen, or cotton, covered with the most magnificent nee- 
dle-work ; but at other times their veils resembled the trans- 
parent garment of Coos, and rather softened than obscured 
the brilliance of their beauty. A lover of Palestine sings ef 
his mistress, when covered with one of these filmy head- 
dresses :—“ Thine eyes are like those of a dove behind thy 
veil !” 

Muffters, or murlins, were a species of veil which wrapped 
the body from head to foot. It was very graceful because of 
the elegance of its folds; but, like the manzcilla of the Span- 
ish dames, might often be:the means of paying clandestine 
visits inimical to the purity of the wearer. Hence we won- 
der not at the displeasure which the prophet isaiah manifests 
at this part of the Jewish enrobing. 

Braiding, curling, and plaiting the hair was practised by 
the fair of Palestine, as much as it is the style of your lady- 
ship’s dressing-room. Their fine tresses were interwoven 
with head-bands or ribbons, with strings of pearls and thick 
threads of goid. Crisping pins, or rather bodkins of gold or 
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silver surmounted with jewels, fastened the locks up wh.ich 
we would confine with combs. Kerchiecfs, cawls, turbans, 
and mitres, usually furnished this fair foundation; and by 
turning to your ladyship’s repcsitory of fashion, you can ea- 
sily explain the different bead-dresses by drawing forth its 
likeness. You have kerchiefs of the same form and material 
with those worn by the lovelicst daughter of Solomon. They 
were of fine embroidery in pattern and border; the cawls 
were gold or silver nets, which gracefully confined the hair ; 
the turban is the same as we see on the heads of our own fair 
habited a la Turgue ; and the mitre is nothing more than the 
tiara, or diadem, decorated with jewels of every hue and 
clime. ‘ 

Borders, or rows of gold or jewels, are mentioned as “ the 
adornment of the cheeks of the Jewish bride.” They were 
like the strings of pearls which the Persian ladies wear, be- 
ginning on the forehead, and descending the cheeks and un- 
der the chin, as if their whole faces were set in pearls. You 
must remember the style of head-dress of the time of Henry 
VILL. exhibited in the beautiful portrait of your lovely rela- 
tive and likeness, Anne Bullen, at your father’s house. The 
pearls in that coiffure almost form a frame to the face, and, 
I should suppose, must have been much in the taste of this 
Jewish and Persian fashion. 

The shoes, or sandals, were an essential part of the fair Ise 
raelite’s dress. They consisted of a sole, often edged with 
gold, and strapped on the foot with azure straps, embroidered 
or thickly studded with sparkling gems. These splendid 
dames also wore jeweled bracelets for the ancles, hung with 
little silver spangles of a form and consistency to strike on 
each other in moving, and so make a tinkiing or music when 
they stepped. 

In short, the dress of one Jewish lady of quality would 
have been sufficient to have made the fortune of avy mucern 
vender of jewellery. They wore HOSe-TINES, EAL-1INES, 
hvacelets, armlets, ancleiets, girdles, fillets, necklaces, &c. 
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&c. and all of the most dazzling and costly stones. One or- 
nament of theirs was particularly extravagant and graceful— 
three strings, or chains, pendent from round their neck, even 
to their feet. In one lady of high rank we read that the first 
chain was of large pearls, the second of emeralds of the fin- 
est green, and the third of alternate diamonds and rubies. 
Their fingers were also covered with rings, to which they at- 
tributed talismanic virtues as well as ornament. 

But the most extraordinary appendage is yet to be named— 
a golden casket of perfumes, four inches in thickness and 
breadth, suspended from the neck upon the breast; it was 
usually covered with sparkling gems, and perforated on all 
sides to allow the fragrance within to make its way to breathe 
its perfume over the wearer. | 

The Jewish ladies like our modern fair, knew not the use 
of pockets, but appropriated for the purpose of holding their 
handkerchief and purse an emboidered bag, which their writ- 
ers call a scrin, but we a ridicule. 

In many respects these fair daughters of the Jordan, re- 
sembled those of the Thames; but in one adherence to na- 
ture they certainly exceeded the sincerity of our belles. 
They never used paint of any description, excepting dying 
the eye-lids, as is yet the practice in Turkey. 

Like thera, my lovely countess, you are content to display 
the rosy or the lilied cheek ; and secure in the native lustre 
of your polished skin, in the divine brightness of your dove- 
eyes shining behind the veil of your jetty locks, you need not 
the factitious aids of art. 

In my next I shall present to your ladyship the virgins of 
more northern nations ; but meanwhile I must intreat you to 
believe that no virgins, not even those of Mahomet’s paradise, 
ean draw one moment from your feet your faithful 

Paris. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPRY, 
Br 3. LATHROP, JUN. A. M. 


———_—— 


LECTURE THE SECOND. 


ON MECHANICS. 

In the blissful fields of Eden, ere forbidden knowledge 
made our first parents wise at the cost of innocence and hap- 
piness, their ingenuity was not required to procure bread for 
subsistence, or habitations for shelter. Ever since disobedi- 
ence to the divine command, involved Adam and his posterity 
in a common doom, food and raiment have been attainable but 
by labor and industry. Life, forfeited by guilt, is prolonged 
only by the sweat of the brow; and from the moment, when 
our progenitors quitted the gates of Eden, man became oblig- 
ed to toil for the indispensable necessaries of existence. No 
branch of the family of science therefore can boast a pedigree 
of higher antiquity than mechanics. 

The earliest inhabitants of the globe were practical philos- 
ophers ; and without knowing or examining principles, were 
ingenious mechanics, and successful cultivators of the soil. 
Scarcely had the death of Abel furnished the second article 
in the history of human transgression, before we find his mur- 
derer building a city, and the tuneful Jubal recorded as the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ ; and this 
advance in music and architecture was made in the life-time 
of our first parent, and prior to the general worship of the 
Creator, by the different tribes and families of mankind. 

We read of ships sailing on the waters of the Mediterrane- 
an as early as the days of Jacob ; the Philistines, in the time 
of Saul, more than 1000 years before Christ, carried 30,000 
chariots into the field of battle ; and about the same period, 
Ammon’s navy onthe Red sea, was furnished with sails. Corn 
mills were of early invention, for in Deuteronomy we find it 
was not lawful for any man to pledge “the upper or the 
nether mill-stone,”’ and Jeremiah, who went down to the pot 
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ter’s house, and “ wrought a work on the wheels,” exhibited 
a type of God’s absolute power in disposing of nations. 

Vhe works of Archimedes who flourished about z00 years 
before the nativity of our Savior, would alone afford materials 
for a volume ; some of his discoveries, ajypear so much above 
the reach of men, that many of the moderns, says Adams, 
have found it more easy to doubt their existence than to imi- 
tate them. His name still stands foremost in the science of 
mathematics. By his mechanical knowledge, he alone, for 
three successive years, baffled the attempts of the Komans, 
and supported the tottering towers of Syracuse. Marcellus 
admired the superior skill and wisdom of Archimedes, and 
instructed the Ruman troops to respect his safety. The im- 
patience of a soldier proved fatal to his valuable life, and the 
generous victor, having found his wish to preserve it unavail- 
ing, wept over the tomb of the heroic philosopher. He even’ 
prolonged his power of preserving, after death, and conse- 
crated his name as a talisman of safety to every person by 
whom it was borne. , 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the instances of 
the mechanical abilities of the ancients. Greece and Italy 
are filled with monuments and ruins, which assist us in esti- 
mating the resources, the inventive faculties, and the civic 
as we}l as the military virtues of those once illustrious coun- 
tries. 

Mechanics, is a mixed mathematical science, that treats of 
forces, motions, and moving powers, with their effects in ma- 
chines, &c. It is distinguished by Sir Isaac Newton into 
practical and rational: the former treats of the mechanical 
powers, and of their various combinations ;_ the latter, or ra- 
tional mechanics, comprehends the whole theory and doctrine 
of forces, with the motions and effects of them. Of this sci- 
ence, Gallileo laid the best foundation, when he investigated 
the descent of heavy bodies ; and since his time, by the assist- 
ance of new methods of computation, a great progress has 
been made, especially by Newton, in his Principia, which is 
a general treatise on rational and practical mechanics in its 
largest extent. 
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In treating of machines, we should consider the weight 
that is to be raised, the power by which it is to be elevated, 
and the instrument or engine by which this effect is to be pro- 
duced. And, in treating of. these, there are two principal 
problems that present themselves : the first is, to determine 
the proportion which the power and weight ought to have to 
each other, that they may just be in equilibrio; the second 
is, to determine what ought to be the proportion between the 
power and weight, that a machine may produce the greatest 
effect in a given time. 

It is manifest, that this is an enquiry of the greatest im- 
portance, though few have treated of it. When the power 
is only a little greater than what is sufficient to sustain the 
weight, the motion usually is too slow ; and though a greater 
weight be raised in this case, it is not sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of time. On the other hand, when the power is 
much greater than what is sufficient to sustain the weight, 
this is raised in less time ;_ but it may happen that this is not 
sufficient to compensate for the loss arising from the small- 
ness of the load. It ought therefore to be determined when 
the product of the weight multiplied by its velocity, is the 
greatest possible ; for this product measures the effect of the 
engine in a given time, which is always the greater in pro- 
portion both as the weight is greater, and as iis velocity is 
greater. 

The mechanical powers which are used in aid of the wants 
and weakness of man, are, the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw. 


THE LEVER 


Is the first and simplest of the mechanical powers. It is a 
straight inflexible bar, supposed to be void of all gravity when 
mathematically considered ; but in practice, possessed of 
weight and flexibility. 

There are three circumstances which particularly demand 
attention in a lever, the fulcrum or prop by which it is sup- 
ported, the power to raise the weight, and the weight to be 
raised or sustained. It must be premised that the weights 
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are always supposed to act at right angles unless otherwise 
expressed. | 

There are three kinds of levers which take their names 
from the difference in the relative situation of the weight, 
power, fulcrum, or prop. 

The first kind of lever is that where the fulcrum is between 
the power and the weight. The parts on the different sides 
of the prop are called the arms of the lever ; and the shorter 
arm should be made so thick and heavy as just to balance 
the longer arm ; the icver being thus in equilibrio with itself, 
may be considered wit::out weight. We will suppose the 
longer arm divided into 6 equal parts, and the distance of the 
weight from the fulcrum of the shorter arm is exactly equal 
to one of these parts, so that the whole lever may be consider- 
ed as divided into seven equal parts. 

Now, from the proposition just explained to you, it is clear 
that the power gained by this lever, or added to the natural 
strength or force of the ageit, is increased in proportion as 
the one arm 1s longer than the other. 

The resistance is as much nearer to the fulcrum, as the 
power is lighter than the resistance. A man, therefore, who 
can without the help of any machine support one hundred 
weight, will be enabied by this lever to support six hundred. 
As in this lever the fulcrum may be placed exactly at an 
equal distance between the power and the weight, or nearer 
to the one than the other, it is clear that the power and the 
weight may counterbalance each other, when equal, or when 
the one exceeds or is exceeded by the other, according to the 
different situations of the fulcrum. For there will be an 
equilibrium in a straight lever of any kind, when the power 
is to the weight, as the distance of the weight from the ful- 
crum is to the distance of the power from the fulcrum. Thus 
the arm of a pair of scales, is supported in exact equilibrio, 
and is a lever of the first kind, its fulcrum being in the mid- 
dle between the weight in one scale, and the power to over- 
come itin the other. The steelyard is also a lever of the first 
kind, in which the fulcrum is placed neay the weight, and the 
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power is applied at certain distances from it, util an equili- 
brium is produced between the power and weight; by which 
means, the weight of different bodies are ascertained by the 
use of one weight only, of known value, and adapted to the 
graduations on the beam of the instrument. In the hydro- 
static balance of Dearborn, the lever, with respect to theory, 
becomes so near nullity of weight, that the power of one hun- 
dreth part of a grain is sufficient to disturb its equilibrium, 
and challenge a counterpoise. 

The hammer lever is also a lever of the first kind, differ- 
ing from it in nothing but its form. Its name is derived from 
its use, that of drawing a nail out of wood by a hammer. 
Suppose the shaft of a hammer to be five times as long as 
the iron part which draws the nail, the lower part resting on 
the beard as a fulcrum ; then by puiling backwards the end 
of the shaft, a man will draw a nail with one fifth part of the 
power that he must use to pull it out with pincers ; in which 
case the nail would move as fast as his hand, but with the 
hammer the hand moves five times as much as the nail, by 
the time that the nail is drawn out. 

In the second kind of lever, the weight is between the ful- 
crum and the power; or the prop is at one end, the power 
at the other, and the weight between them. In this lever, as 
in the one ot the first order, the nearer the weight is to the 
prop, or the farther the power from the prop, the greater is 
the effect. 
~ In the third kind of lever, the power is between the ful- 
crum and the weight; it may be considered as the second 
kind reversed, for the power in this must exceed the weight 
as much as the distance of the latter from the fulcrum ex- 
ceeds that of the power from the fulcrum. 

If you examine the instruments in general use, you will 
find, that most of them are levers of one or the other denom- 
ination. Thus, a pair of pincers is made up of two levers of 
the first kind whose centre of motion is the rivet. The pow- 
er is applied at the handles to press them together, and there- 
by compress the body as a weight at the opposite ends. In 
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this case, if the distance of the power in both levers is tri. 
ple to that of the weight from the rivet, the power acts six 
times stronger on the weight than if it were applied directly 
toit. The druggist’s cutting knife, a door, bellows, nut-crack- 
ers, oars, rudder, and the masts of ships, are levers of the 
second kind. Sheep shears, and a ladder or pole to be raised 
against a wall, are levers of the third kind. The use of the 
third kind of lever can only be fully contemplated in the ani- 
mal body. Here the sovereign Creator has displayed a wis- 
dom and power that puts at nought every effort of human art. 
Animals move their limbs with great velocity, by applying 
the power of muscles very near the centre of motion, giving 
the muscles at the same time such very great force as to per- 
form their office suddenly ; raising the limbs even when great 
weights hang at their extremities, as when we lilt weights 
with our hands or feet. There is scarcely a bone in the ani- 
mal body, but is a lever of the third kind. In what manner 
or by what means, power is communicated in the human 
frame, we are totally ignorant, nor is it to be accounted for 
upon the usual principle of mechanism ; for there is no loss 
of time to compensate for the increase of power. 
OF THE WHEEL AND AXLE. 

The properties or increasing powers of the wheel and axle 
are so simple that they scarcely need any enumeration. I 
shall only observe that the power is increased more or less 
according to the proportion of the large wheel and its axes, 
that is, if the axle tree be one foot diameter and the axle wheel 
six feet, one hundred weight appiied to the large wheel will 
keep six hundred weight on its axis in equilibrio. ‘This ma- 
chine is generally used with a handle, or winch, as in the 
winding up of a common jack, and raising a bucket from a 
well. And in every case, the greater the distance of the han- 
dle from the centre of the wheel, the greater is the power 
thereby obtained. 

OF THE PULLEY. 

The pulley is a small wheel turning about its axis with a 

drawing repe passing over it. The small wheel is commonly 
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called a sheeve, and is so fixed in a box or block, as to be 
moveable round a centre pin passing through it. 

Pulleys are of two kinds: 1. Fixed, which do not move out 
of their place. 2. Moveable, which rise and fali with the 
weight. A rope going round one or more pullies to raise a 
weight is called the running vope. The fixed pulley only 
turns on its axis, but does not move out of its place. It. 
changes the direction of the power, but gives it no mechan- 
ical advantage; so that you can lift no greater weight by 
means of this pulley than you can raise without it by your 
natural strength. | 

In the moveable. pulleys, the lower of which rises or falls 
along with the weight, and adds to the momentum of the pow- 
er, the best and most natural method. of computing the pro- 
portion of any power to the weight it sustains, is by means of 
a system of pulleys, or of explaining their effects, is by con- 
sidering that every moveable pulley hangs by two ropes equal- 
ly stretched, which must consequently bear equal parts of the 
weight; and therefore, when one and the same rope goes 
round several fixed and moveable pulleys, as all the parts on 
each side are equally stretched, the whole weight must be 
equally divided among all the ropes by which the moveable 
pulleys are suspended. 

OF THE INCLINED PLANE. 

The inclined plane is reckoned among the mechanic pow- 
ers, being used with advantage in raising weights; and the 
sain in power is in proportion of the Jength of the plane to its 
height. 

OF THE WEDGE. 

There are different opinions concerning the true theory of 
the wedge; some assert that the power is to the resistance as 
half the back to the weight, others say that it is as the whole 
of the back to the weight. 

To the wedge are referred the ax or hatchet ; the spade, 
chissels, needles, in a word, ail instruments that, beginning 
with edges or points, grow gradually thicker. A saw is a 
number of chissels fixed in a line ; a knife may be considered. 
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as a wedge when employed in splitting ; but il attention be 
paid to its edge, it is found to be a fine saw, as is clear from 
its producing a much greater effect, by a drawing stroke, 
than follows from the direct perpendicular action of the edge. 

One important use of the wedge, is the raising up a beam 
of a house to underprop it, when a fluor gives way ; and so 
much force may be applied in this manner, that some thou 
sands of tons may be raised together with the floor, and all 
gecured by means of this small and simple machine, which, 
for this purpose, is more convenient than the screw or lever. 
But the force that is given to a wedge is generally applied 
by a stroke, «nd not by the dead pressure of a weight ; anda 
smart blow with a hammer of only four ounces will overcome 
more resistance than a weight of one pound laid on the top 
of a wedge. A blow from a hammer of fourteen pounds 
weight will overcome more resistance in cleaving a log of 
‘wood, than the pressure of a ton laid on the top of the wedge. 
The suddenness of the blow causes a more easy separation of 
the cohesive parts, and the power of the hammer is greatly 
increased by the multiplication of its velocity into its weight. 

OF THE SCREW. 

The mechanic power next for our consideration, is the 
screw, a machine of great efficacy in raising weights, or 
pressing bodies close together. A screw is seldom used 
without the application of a lever to assist in turning it ; con- 
sequently, as much as the circumference of a circle, describ- 
ed by this handle or winch, is greater than the intervals or 
distance between the spirals, so much is the force of the screw. 

OF THE LAWS OF MOTION. 

Motion is the proper subject of mechanics, and mechanics 
is the basis of all Natural Philosophy, which hence becomes 
denominated mechanical. In effect, all the phenomena of 
nature, all the changes that happen in the system of bodies, 
are owing to motion, and directed by its laws. Hence, the 
modern philosophers have applied themselves with peculiar 
ardor to investigate the doctrine of motion, by observation 
and experiment joined to the use of geometry ; and to this 
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is owing the great advantage of modern philosophy over that 
of the ancients, who were extremely disregardful of the ef- 
fects of motion. 

Motion is considered as of various kinds, as natural, violent, 
&c. Absolute motion is the change of an absoiute place in 
any moving body, considered independently of any other mo- 
tion ; whose celerity therefore wiil be measured by the quan- 
tity of absolute space, through which the body runs. Rela- 
tive motion is the change of relative place of a moving body, 
or considered with respect to the motion of some other body 5 
and has its celerity estimated by the quantity ef relative space 
run through. The laws of motion are, 

Law 1. Every body perseveres in a state of rest or motion 
uniformly in a straight line, unless, in so far as by some force 
impressed upon them, they are obliged to change that state. 

Law 2. Every motion or change of motion, in any body 
mast be proportioned to, and in the direction of the force 
impressed. 

Law 3. Reaction is always equal to action and contrary 
Ahereto ; or in other words, the actions of two bodies on each 
other are always equal, and are exerted in opposite directions. 
OF THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

In every body there is a certain point usually termed by 
the writers on mechanics the centre of gravity, the nature and 
properties of this point are now to be explained. 

The centre of gravity is that point in any body about which 
all its parts in every position are in equilibrio, or balance each 
other. The centre of gravity of any line is its middle point. 

The centre of gravity in regular, uniform, and homogene- 
al solids, is at the centre of its figure. For if from ail the 
points on one side of the surface of this solid, lines are drawn 
through the centre to the opposite side, these lines will be di- 
vided into two equal parts by the centre ; the two parts of 
each line are equal, and of equal weight ; and consequently 
the whole. solid will be in equilibrio about that figure. The 
centre of gravity of the surface of a sphere is the centre ot 

the figure, that of a prism or cylinder is in the middle of the 
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axis that passes through the centre of gravity of their oppo- 
site bases. 

If a line be drawn from the centre of gravity of a body per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and this perpendicular falls within 
the base upon which the body rests, the body will stand; but 
if it falls without the base it will fall down. 

From the centre of gravity let there be a perpendicular line 
to the horizon fall within the base of this tower, the perpen- 
dicular passing through its centre of gravity, is capable of 
supporting the whole tower. Upon this principle, though 
rather a whimsical one, is built the famous leaning tower of 
Pisa, the top of which, projecting about 22 degrees beyond 
the base, frightens the stranger who passes under by expect- 
ing it will fall and crush him to pieces, although it has steod 
firmly for ages. 

Jf an additional weight be laid upon this body, the centre of 
gravity is raised ; in this state the line of direction falls with- 
out the base, the centre of gravity is not supported, and the 
whole fabric tumbles to the ground. From hence may be 
clearly perceived the absurdity of people in rising hastily in 
a coach or boat that is in danger of oversetting ; for by this 
means they raise the centre of gravity so much, as to hazard 
their safety, by throwing it quite out of the base; if this be 
done, the vehicle will ineyitably be overturned ; whereas by 
keeping close to the bottom, the line of direction would be 
brought farther within the base, and the threatened mischief, 
in all probability avoided. 

The centre of gravity always tends to the lowest point pos- 
sible; and on this principle various contrivances of use and 
amusement are executed; such as the adometer, the clock on 
an inclined plane, the Chinese tumbier, and the deubie cone, 
that appears to ascend, while its centre of gravity is actually 
descending. This cone, when placed on these inclined planes, 
has the appearance of ascending, while in reality it sinks be- 
tween them asit rolls. To effect this, the height of the planes 
must be less than the radius of the base of the cones. If the 
height be equal to the radius the body will be at rest ; if great- 
er, it will descend. 
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As any body considered in mechanics, is only an agerepate | 
of several other bodies or parts, so the centre of gravity of 4 
body, is only the common centre of gravity of all its parts ; 
and consequently, if several bodies are united in one’machine, 
or there be anv combimation of bodies to be sustained, we are 
no longer to regard the particular centres of gravity of the 
compound, but only the common centre of gravity of the 
whole. Thus a windmill should be supported under the 
commen centre of gravity of all its parts, and its line of di- 
rection should coincide with the axis of the post around which 
it moves ; and acrane ona wharf or dock, when the macliine 
turns round, should have the line of direction in its axis. 

The name of a system does not purposely belong to any 
unconnected assemblage of particles, but can only be applied 
to such collections of them, as are joined together by the me- 
chanical forces. ‘The varieties in such connecting forces are 
innumerable ; but we only in this place consider the motions 
of such systems, where particles are united by mutual and 
equal forces. 

The centre of gravity of a system of bodies, will not be 
disturbed by their mutual attractions ; as the motions thus 
communicated are always equal and opposite ; hence the 
centre of gravity of our planetary system is either at rest, or 
moves on uniformly in a straight line. The latter is suppose 
ed by Dr. Herschel to be the case, from the change which 
has been observed in the relative situations of some of the fix- 
ed stars. Hence also, the centre of gravity of the earth 
is not affected by the motions on its surface, or within its 
bowels : when acannon ball, for instance, is thrown upwards, 
the projecting force, reacting on the earth, causes it to move 
in a contrary direction ; but as the motions are equal, the 
centre of gravity remains the same. In general, the actions 
of bodies on each other, depend not on their absolute, but 
relative motion, which is the difference of their absolute, 
when they have the same direction, but their sum, when they 
are moved in opposite directions. 

The stability of a body on an horizontal plane, depends on 
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the position of the line of direction relative to the base of the 
body ; the nearer this line approaches the centre of the base, 
the more firmly the body stands, and the contrary, as we dai- 
ly are shewn by personal experience. When a man is stand- 
ing, the line of direction falls directly between his feet; when 
he walks, his natural endeavor is to preserve this line in the 
same position. If one stand with the teet at a little distance 
asunder, the attitude is more favorable to steadiness, than 
when the feet are close together. It is impossible to rise 
from a chair, without thrusting the head forwards, and draw- 
ing the feet backwards at the same time, until the centre of 
gravity be thrown forward of the feet, when one or both of 
them must be brought forward to prevent the body from fall- 
ing tothe ground. In walking upa steep hill, a man advances 
his body and presses only on his toes, or the fore part of his 
feet, so that the centre of gravity may be preserved in its 
proper line, and prevent his falling backward. A soldier, 
laden with a knapsack for the same reason inclines forward, 
and marches with a firm step so long as his chest is suffi- 
ciently advanced to counterpoise the weight on his back, that 
would otherwise throw the line of direction in the rear of his 
heels. In an usual and unstudied manner of walking, the 
foot from which we set off, is our base at first, until by turn- 
ing the ball of it round, we have thrown the centre of gravity 
forward beyond it, by which means we should certainly fall, 
if we did not raise the other leg from the ground, and set it 
before us, so as to catch ourselves upon it, as upon a prop or 
support to prevent our tumbling down. This is taking one 
step ; in order to take another, the centre of gravity must be 
brought directly over the prop; that is, the foot which we 
set before us, must be made the base from which we take our 
second step. Hence in walking, the line of direction passes’ 
through each foot: alternately, and if we set one foot directly 
before the other, in every step that we take, then this line 

















will move evenly forwards ; but if we straddle as we walk, 


then the line of direction is carried out, first to one side, then 
tojanother, at the same time that it goes forward, which is the 
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reason why those who step widely have an awkward gait, and 
are said to waddle. Thus ducks, and most aquatic fowls, 
whose legs are set at a distance from each other, have an un- 
graceful motion on land; while the ostrich, the stork, and the 
peacock, walk directly forward, with their bodies evenly sup- 
ported 

In carrying a load, a man always leans so as to bring the 
centre of gravity between his feet, and therefore stoops in a 
direction contrary to his burden. In almost every instance of 
our motions, we are obliged to use the arts of balancing, to 
keep ourselves on our feet: and it is a useful study for the 
painter or statuary to know how far the human figure may be 
bent without losing its centre of gravity. 

Remainder next month. 
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« If to my share some trifling errors fall, 
* Loox in my Fac, and you'll forget them all!” 


Pope. 
Mr. CEnsor, 

You have enchanted me! In spite of the eloquent and 
impetuous Burke, the age of chivalry has not yet gone! 
You are the champion of ancient virginity, the warm friend 
ef an honorable though neglected class of females! The 
wicked and abominable inuendo of Dr. Johnson, “ If matri- 
mony has few enjoyments, celibacy has none,” is like poison 
to my burning imagination. He was an admirer of women, 
and he admired their silence. How few are there who have 
wisdom enough to appreciate the advantages of a single life. 
Your encomiums on that state have warmed me into enthu- 
siasm, into rapture. And since you have generously espous- 
ed my cause, I cannot resist ingenuously opening my whole 
heart to you, and making you completely acquainted with 
my personal charms. Madam ****** formerly described 
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herself to the divine, the pathetic Rousseau, but with such 
warmth of coioring, and such a captivating grace, that sur- 
prises and at once enchains the heart. 

Candor has marked every feature ot my life. You alrea- 
dy know that I am turned of fifty ; but I have not a wrinkle 
about me. I believe Ariosto begins his famous description 
of Alcina, the enchantress, with the charms of her face. 
Shall I too adopt that method? ‘Then, my forehead is low, 
and my nose, which is aquiline, of considerabic length. My 
eycs are black and full of fire, with long silken lashes. The 
distance between my nose and mouth does not exceed a Quare 
ter of an inch. My lips are ruby-colored, and my mouth 
wide. Three front teeth have vanished. My chin long ; 
cheeks rosy, and ¢ars large ; thus, you will conjecture, the 
tout ensembde must have a pleasing effect. My neck I must 
acknowledge is a little skinny, in consequence of which | 
generally wear a neckcloth. When standing, my form is 
somewhat elegant, though I am only five feet high. My 
legs are unfortunately a little shorter than they should be, be- 
ing twisted, so that when sitting, I appear to be much taller 
than I really am. The fact is, that whether sitting or stand- 
ing, E am about the same respectable height. For the benefit 
of bathing, I have shaved my head, and I always wear a 
scratch wig. My dress is plain, but uncommonly neat, and 
for a ccestus J bind a black ribbon round my taper waist. Is 
this description picturesque ? Can you see me distinctly it 
your “ mind’s eye?” But what are personal attractions ‘ 


Tis not a set of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin that we admire! 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover! 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense! ! 


Jane Wormwood is not to be “ pleased with a rattle, and 
tickled with a straw.” She spurns the insignificant from her 


presence. All the fluttering race of coxcombs inevitably 


meet with her bitter reproaches and contempt. And why ¢ 
Because they are intellectually inferior beings, possessing 
merely instinct. The delicious sensations produced by the 
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consciousness of eminently good qualities, never can enter 
their bosoms. Though I can speak Greek “ as naturally as 
pigs squeak,” (so says Hudibras) Portuguese, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, and French, 1 make no boast of it! I only 
speak of facts; and I am certainly justifiable in recounting 
my acquirements and propensities, if they are a secret to the 
world besides!! Jane Wormwood was not born to “ waste 
her sweetness on the desert air.” She was born to inherit 
the splendid literary fame of her father, Jonathan Worm- 
wood, who was,—God rest his soul,—I had almost said, a bach- 
elor. He wrote twenty volumes, folio, on the muscular pow- 
ers of a flea! 

Since my last communication I have been extremely in- 
disposed. My little dog was supposed to be mad. He ma- 
liciously bit my finger; I was under the most dreadful ap- 
prehension of hydrophobia! I even felt the fever burning 
in every vein. I conceived an abhorrence to all liquids. 
The sight of them almost drove me to distraction. My - 
neighbor, Mrs. Crump, vowed that the spinster was mad. 
She is a married woman. I often contrast her miserable life 
with my own. She invariably loses by the comparison. The 
more I think of my own forbearance, chastity, fortitude, and 
my zeal in resisting the insidious approaches and machina- 
tions of men, the more I admire myself. There is nothing 
in the scale of human misery so ponderous as matrimony. 
You see what it is, to have a mind so completely elastic as to 
bend into itself, and approve its own maxims. I can sit the 
whole day in admiration of the sketches of my own fertile 
renius ! Happy, happy Jane! 

Am I an insulated, disconsolate being? You, Mr. Cen- 
sor, can say, no! Pour amour de Dieu! Should any 
creature dispute my asseverations, call forth your chivalric 
spirit, in defence of an honorable damsel. Accept the warm- 


est platonic affection and gratitude of 
Jang Wormwoop. 
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To tHE CENSOR. 


I po not hesitate to state to you, Mr. Censor, that Iam a 
married man! I always thought matrimony the summit of 
earthly felicity, and I think so still! I appeal to your con- 
science for an honest reply to the following interrogation : 
Are you serious in your defence of mother Wormwood or 
not? If you are, I can easily conceive that some unfortu- 
nate connection may havé embittered the moments which 
you had vainly devoted to’ enjoyment and pleasure. Nay, I 
will even attribute your defence of celibacy to cruel disap- 
pointment. As my dutiful and affectionate spouse, Tabitha 
Crump, has been satirically and unwarrantably mentioned 
by Mrs. Wormwood, in her last whimsica! letter, it is incum- 
bent upon me to correct the mistake of that ancient lady.— 
“‘ Benjamin,” said Mrs. Crump, the other evening, patting 
my cheek, and looking steadfastly in my face, yes, and with 
such a soft delicious accent, that my old blood shot through 
my veins with additional celerity, “ Benjamin,” said she. 
“ surely we must be happy! Before I knew you, Benjamin, 
my life was a burthen. When a virgin, I sighed and lament- 
ed, and frowned and wept. Now’—here she threw her 
arms around my neck, but did not utter another syllable. It 
was easy io find out the meaning of alithis. She brought 
me a pen, and put it into my hand, with an earnestness that 
sisnified, “ there Benjamin, bespatter the old maid with rid- 
icule and our just reproaches. Prove to her that we can 
furnish a glorious instance of conjugal felicity!’ This is 
strange, and yet it is as true as the gospel. Though I am 
verging on my sixtieth year, and Tabitha is only seventeen, 
she is delicate, unassuming, meek, and affectionate. 

Of what use are all the invidious and contumelious reflec- 
tions which have been cast on the marriage state? Men and 
women will marry ; they couple together as by instinct. A 
platonic affection is foolish and unproductive, and ought to 
be for ever banished from society. It is an insidious cold- 

blooded feeling, as disgraceful as it is absurd. What is life 
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without a partner? Tabitha is an example of virtue, love, 
and obedience! I never harbor a sentiment not directed to 
the promotion of her happiness, and she is blessed with a dis- 
position equally tender and obliging. — 


« Even thought meets thought, e’er from the lips it part, 
“ And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart ; 
“ This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be) 

« And now the lot of Tabitha and me!!” 


When I was a widower, misery followed every footstep. 
In whom could I repose the secrets of my soul? Jane 
Wormwood, if she speaks conscientiously, can assure you, 
that she enjoys no real comfort. Her life has been a tissue 
of disappointments. 

But to return to my adorable Tabitha. Patient and lovely 
as an angel, she warms the flannels to wrap about my gouty 
joints, prepares my night draught, and amuses the lingering 
moments of pain with reading the Arabian Nights, or the 
laughable Adventures of Don Quixote. Divine essence of 
all that is amiable, of all that is beautiful, how much am I 
indebted to thy unremitting attention? We have no off- 
spring! Alas! this is the only consideration which clouds 
the serenity of Tabitha’s mind! Was there ever any rem- 
edy invented for the removal of this grievance? You, Mr. 
Censor, possessing a considerable versatility of talent and in- 
vestigation, may have heard of such a remedy. But I am all 
resignation to the will of Providence ! 

In Tabitha Crump, the best qualities of human nature are 
combined! Disparity of years is no obstacle to an affection- 
ate intercourse, for we can boast that happy reciprocity of 
feeling which is really known to so very few. The philip- 
pics of Mrs. Wormwood, then, against matrimony, are ill-na- 
tured and unjust. Qur life proves it to a demonstration. 


Your’s, with due reverence, 


BENJAMIN CRUMP. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


* The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call ; steal ! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


——— 
Trial of Patience. 

Petry torments, incessantly repeated, exhaust the most de- 

termined patience. It is said, that the continual falling ofa 





single drop of water upen the head, is the most violent tor- 
ture, that human cruelty has yet invented. 


Prejudice of Education. 

Those, who will not make allowances for national preju- 
dice, and who do not consider how much all our tastes are 
influenced by early education, example, and the accidental 
association of ideas, may dispute forever without coming to 
any conclusion ; especially, if they avoid stating any distinct 
proposition ; if each of the combatants set up a standard of 
his own, as the universal standard of taste ; and if, instead of 
arguments, beth parties have recourse to wit and ridicule. 


Obligations. 

Obligations may command gratitude, but can never ensure 
love. Ifthe benefit be of a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily 
attended with a certain sense of humiliation, which destroys 
the equality offriendship. Of whatever description the favor 
may be, it becomes burdensome, if gratitude be expected as 
a tribute, instead of being accepted as the free-will offering 
of the heart—* Still paying, still to owe,’ is irksome, even to 
those who have nothing satanic in their natures. A person, 
who has received a favor, is in a defenceless state, with re- 
spect to a benefactor ; and the benefactor, who makes an im- 
proper use of the power, which gratitude zives, becomes an 
oppressor. 


Domestic Quarrels. 
Those, who have not traced the causes of family quarrels, 
would not readily guess from what slight circumstances they 
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often originate ; they arise more frequently from small de- 
fects in temper, than from material faults of character—Peo- 
ple, who would perhaps sacrifice their fortunes or lives for 
each other, cannot, at certain moments, give up their will, or 
command their humor, in the slightest degree. 


I know not the author of the following trifle, nor is it of 
much consequence to be known. The thoughts are pretty, 
and will please the mind of sensibility. 

To a sleeping Infant. 
Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Whose happy home is on the earth ? 
Does human blood with life embue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost mid a gleam of golden hair ? 
: can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death ; 
Those features to the grave be sent, 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ° 
Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom ofa blessed dream ? 

O ! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those dreams of extacy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s Gop adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ! 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on, than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 
The glory of the seraphim ! 


Force of Female Attachment. 
Whoever possesses the heart of a woman, who has common 
powers of intellect, may improve her understanding in twelve 
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months, more than could all the masters, and lectures, and 
courses of philosophy, and abridgements, and documenting in 
the universe. 


The Death of the Righteous. 

Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 
How miidly beam the closing eyes ! 

How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 
So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
Su gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fan’d by some angel’s purple wing : 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 
Invidious Death ! where is thy sting ? 
A holy quiet reigns around ; 
A calm, which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewell, conflicting joys and fears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell ; 

How bright th’ unchanging morn appears, ; 
Farewell ! inconstant world, farewell ! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
“ Sweet is the scene when virtue dies.” 


There are people, who would rather that their best friends 
should miss a piece of good fortune, than that they should ob- 
tain it without their intervention. 


Delicacy necessary in conferring Favors. 
Those who receive and those who confer great favors are 
both in difficult stations : but the part of the benefactor is the 
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most difficult to support with propriety. What a combina- 
tion of rare qualities is essential for this purpose. Amongst 
others, sense, delicacy, and temper. Dre Moor. 








REVIEW—FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


—+ 
Things by their Right Names. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

A NOVEL with this quaint and singular title has lately 
made its appearance ; and though the modest writer has not 
called himself by axy name, he seems to be well acquainted 
with the evil arising in the world from the fashionable science 
of calling things by wrong names. It is an attempt to expose 
the folly, the turpitude, and the wickedness of the prevailing 
custom of using expressions, whose letter and spirit are for- 
eign from the thing meant to be expressed—that jargon, 
which ¢ confounds and bewilders the principles of morality— 
the ideas of happiness—the sense of every thing that is just, 
true, and desirable.’ With every thing that ranks on the side 
of Falsehood, ¢ from the pitiful meanness of well-bred duplic- 
ity, to the brazened vice of hardened perjury,’ the author de- 
clares himself at open war. 

Let not those, whose fastidious and corrupted taste can rel- 
ish nothing that is not seasoned with the spice of modern phi- 
losophy, expect to find in this work stimulants for their vices, 
or palliatives for their listlessness. That spurious sensibility, 
which ¢ blurs the grace and blush of modesty ;’ that hypocri- 
sy, which 

‘ Sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words,’ 
will here meet no congenial sentiments. Yet the reader, 
whose ‘ heart is made of penetrable stuff,’ whose understand- 
ing is not ¢ so braz’d’ by * damned custom,’ 
‘ That it be proof and bulwark against sense,’ 

will Gnd a sufficient compensation for the time spent in read- 
ing and the price of the book ; and te all such it is recom- 
mended. 
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We possess not the happy talent of making abridgements, 
in such a degree as to enable us to condense the story to the 
small space alloted us. Nor would we by presenting a mu- 
tilated fragment, anticipate any part of the agreeable surprise, 
which the incidents of a novel always produce in the mind of 
the reader. We shall give one or two extracts, as specimens 
of the style and morality, and dismiss it with our cordial ap- 
probation. 

«“ No one was a truer nomenclator than Mr. Fitzosborn 
when he spoke of virtue and vice in which he had no share : 
he was unacquainted with, and would not have understood, 
the modern vocabulary. He knew not what was meant by 
‘an amiable weakness.’ He had no conception that ¢ an un- 
fortunate passion’ explained the premeditated invasion of the 
peace and honor of a husband, or ‘ indiscretion’ the grossest 
act of unfaithfulness in a wife. He knew nothing of, ‘ vows 
which, registered in Heaven,’ annulled those registered on 
earth; of the ‘ union of hearts,’ that superceded all other 
union : nor could he better understand that seduction was 
‘ gallantry, or murder ‘ a point of honor.” He did not know 
that ‘ a little derangement’ meant bankruptcy, or < the settling 
one’s affairs’ was depriving one’s creditors of half their due. 
He was not aware that ‘ candor’ was the toleration of every 
vice; or ‘ freedom from prejudice,’ infidelity. Nor were his 
principles much more liberal than his knowledge in the Eng- 
lish language was extended. He ~would not allow that a 
young woman whe spent the most part of her time in frivo- 
lous amusements, or selfish gratifications was a Christian : or 
that luxurious refinement in accommodation, in ornament, in 
dress, or in food, consisted with sober-mindedness. Nor 
could he readily admit that coquetry, dissimulation, or ex- 
travagance, were ‘ youthful follies—only freaks of thought- 
less youth.” With him they tainted, and they stampt the 
character.” ° * * 

“ In the science of ‘ calling things by their right names’ 
may be found the secret of characters so uncommon as those 
of Edward and Caroline. 
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« The bounty of Mr. Fitzosborn made them rich—their 
virtues made them happy. Neither dazzled by the glitter of + 
sentiment, nor confounded by the misapplication of terms, 
their feelings were directed to a legitimate end, and their un- 
derstandings became the champions of truth. To their un- 
sophisticated intellect no qualifying epithet could christianize 
pride or authorize revenge ; the licentiousness that invaded 
the peace, or the extravagance that ruined the fortunes of a 
family, were with them something more than the ¢ frailty of 
human nature.’ The misuse of time, on which hung the in- 
terests of eternity, passed not with them for ¢ agreeable tri- 
fling ;? and in professing themselves to be Christians, they 


.believed themselves bound to become patterns of meekness, 


humility, and moderation. 
«“ Reader ! whoever thou art, go and do likewise !” 








TRAVELS IN SARDINIA. 





Durine the years 1899, 18!0 and 1811, John Galt, an En- 
glish gentleman, performed a tour in Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
and Turkey, an account of which he has lately published. 
His description of the island of Sardinia is interesting, from 
which we publish the following extract, concerning charac- 
ter and manners. . 


«“ The state of society in Sardinia is probably not unlike 
what existed in Scotland about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Family pride, a species of political scrophula, is in Sardinia 
particularly inveterate. But the exclusive spirit of the no- 
bles begins to be counteracted by the disposition of the sove- 
reign to extend his own authority. Many parts of the coun- 
try are in what a politician considers only as an unsatisfacto- 
ry state. In the district of “‘lempio this is greatiy the case ; 
the mountains are infested with banditti, and the villages are 
often at war with one another. A feudal animosity of this 
kind, which had lasted upwards of half a century, was iately 
pacified by the interference of a monk. ‘The armies of the 
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two villages, amounting each to about four hundred men, 
were on an appointed day drawn out in order of battle, front 
to front, and musquets loaded. Not far from the spot the 
monk had a third host prepared, consisting of his own breth- 
ren, with all the crucifixes and images they could muster. 
He addressed the belligerents, stating the various sins and 
wrongs that they had respectively committed, and shewing 
that. the period had arrived when their disputes should cease, 
the account current of aggressions being then balanced. 
The stratagem had the desired effect, and a general recon- 
ciliation took place. The Sardinians have yet much to learn, 
not only in civil intercourse, but in the delicacies that should 
attend it. 

“ The country is divided into pretectures. The prefect 
is a lawycr, and is assisted by a military commandant, who 
furnishes the forces required to carry his warrants into ef- 
fect. This regulation has been made in the course of the 
present reign, and may be regarded as an important step to- 
warcs the establishment of a public and regal authority over 
the baronial privileges. In the provinces justice is distribut- 
ed by the prefects, whose functions seem to correspond in 
many respects with those of the Scottish sheriffs. When 
any particular case occurs in which the king considers it ex- 
pedient to appoint a jud~e of the supreme court in the cap- 
ital, on purpose to try the cause on the spot, wherever this 
extraordinary justiciary passes, the provincial courts of jus- 
tice arc silent, and superseded by his presence. There are 
no periodical circuits of the justices. 

« The judges receive a small stipend from the king, upon 
which they cannet subsist. They are allowed also a certain 
suin for each award that they deliver, which has the effect of 
making them grecdy of jurisdiction, and interested in pro- 
moting revisions. ‘he administration of justice is in conse- 
quence precarious, and gifts to the judges are of powerful 
advocacy. 

“In a country where the government has so little power 
in the detail of ruling, and where the rectitude of the laws 1s 
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so enfeebled by the chicane of the courts, it is natural that the 
people should often surrender themselves to their bad pas- 
sions. ‘The Sards possess, to an eminent degrec, the vene- 
yable savage virtue of hospitality. They are courageous, and 
think and act with a bold and military ,arrogance ; but the 
impunity with which they may offend, fosters their natural 
asperity. They are jealous of the Piedmontese ; and on this 
account the king has not encouraged emigration from his 
late continental dominions to settle in Sardinia. In their po- 
litical revolutions they have sometimes acted with an admi- 
rable concert and spirit. Not many years before the arrival 
of the Royal Family they had some reason to be discontented 
with the conduct of the viceroy and his ministers ; and, in 
consequence, with one accord, they scized, at the same time, 
both on him and on all Piedmontese officers, and sent them 
home without turbulence or the shedding of any blood. 

“Ina country where the inhabitants still wear skins, and 
titles remain in a great degree territorial, it is not to be ex- 
pected that learning and the arts of polished life can have 
made any interesting degree of progress. There is, howev- 
er, an institution in Cagliari worthy of being particularly no- 
ticed. It is formed for the purpose, as it were, ef affording 
an opportunity to humble-born genius to expand and acquire 
distinction. The children of the peasants are invited to 
come into the city, where they serve in families for their food 
and lodging, on condition of being allowed to attend the 
schools of the institution. 

“© They are called majoli, and wear a kind of uniform, with 
which they are provided by their friends. Some of the ma- 
jolirise to high situations: the greater number, however, 
return back to the provinces, and relapse into their heredita- 
ry rusticity ; but the effects of their previous instruction re- 
main; and sometimes, in remote and obscure valiies, the 
traveller meets with a peasant, who, in the uncouth and sav- 
age garb of the country, shews a tincture of the polish and 

intelligence of the town.”’ 
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ANECDOTES RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF 
BOSSUET. 
[From Butler’s Account of his Life and Writings.] 


=e 





James BeniGneE Bossvtt cescended from an ancient and 
noble family in Burgundy. He was born on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1627. An ardor for stuc'y was discovered in him in 
his earliest years, and the bible having accidentally engaged 
his attention when he was a mere boy, he perused it with ex- 
guisite delight; his attachment to the sacred pages increas- 
ed with his years; and he was generally supposed to know 
their whole contents by heart. 

“ Soon after the education of the dauphin was finished, 
Lewis the fourteenth nominated Bossuet to the bishopric of 
Meaux. He was appointed successively, almoner to the 
dauphiness,—superior of the college of Navarre,—warden of 
the university of Sorbonne,—counseillor of state, and first al- 

xoner of the duchess of Burgundy. When that princess 
came from Bavaria into France, for her marriage, Lewis 
X:V. appointed several persons of distinction at his court, 
with Madame de Maintenon and Bossuet at their head, to 


meet her. ‘ This’ Madame de Sevigné wrote to her daugh- 


ter, ‘isa great distinction. If the dauphiness thinks all the 
men and women in France resemble the two, which have 
been sent her, she will be greatly disappointed.’ 

« All the biographers of Bessuet mention, that, in the ear- 
ly part cf his studies, he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages; that he bad repeatedly pe- 
rused the works of the principal poets, historians, and orators 
of antiquity, and that Homer and Demosthenes, among the 
Greeks, and Virgil among the Latins, were his fayorite au- 
thors. His acquaintance with them gave him that chaste 
and nervous style, which is so seldom attained by persons 
who have not formed themselves on those models. In the 
works of such writers, brilliant, pathetic, and even sublime 
passages are oiten found ; but that, which constitutes the 
perfection of style, and alone enables it to engage attention; 
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when it is not excited by asentiment, an image, or a turn of 
phrase particularly striking, the indescribable charm of the 
proper word in the proper place, is learned nowhere, but in 
the Greek and Roman school. With how much difficulty it 
js attained, Bossuet himself is a striking example. The 
Benedictine editors of his works inform us, that his manu- 
scripts are so much disfigured by obliterations, insertions, and 
corrections of every sort, as to be almost illegible. This is 
the case of almost all writers, whose works reach a future 
age. It was particularly the case of a celebrated orator and 
author of our times. Nothing seems more flowing or more 
easy than the style of the late Mr. Edmund Burke ; it has all 
the appearance of an effusion of unpremecditated eloquence. 
But we are informed, that almost every period in his writings 
was written over three times, at least, before it satisfied its 
author ; and that, even in that state, the work was printed 
with a large margin, for the purpose of a still further revi- 
sion ; and was, even thcn, once.more corrected betore it was 
submitted to the public eye. —Such is the toilsome drudgery 
to which every writer must submit, who aspires to be num- 
bered among the classical writers of his country —Yet, after 
all the labor we have mentioned, the writings of Bossuet, 
those even which he polished with the greatest care, are not 
wholly free from sins against syntax and grammar. 

“ Through life, Bossuet was a very early riser: and if, 
while he was in bed, his sleep was delayed or interrupted, he 
availed himself of it, to write his letters, or to commit to pa- 
per an interesting thought which occurred to him; he also 
frequently gave this time to prayer. No portion of time, he 
used to say, was so favorable to devotion as the stillness of 
the night ; none, when the Holy Spirit was more propitious 
to those who invoke him. 

“ He had no regular hours for his meals; visits of cere- 
mony, which the most impcrious etiquette did not prescribe, 
he neither received nor paid; but it appears that he was casy 
of access, and affable in conversation.—He was so covetous 
of his time, as to deny himself the blameless recreation pf a 
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ge 
walk in his garden, Once, however, he fell into conversa- 
tion with his gardener; and remarked that his garden had 
few of his visits—‘ That is very true,’ said the gardener ; 
¢ but, if the trees bore Chryscstoms, or Austins, or Ambroses, 
you would be devouring their fruit from morning to night.” 

One of the most esteemed of Bossuct’s controversial works 
was his Exposition of the Doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which Mr. Butler inferms us was the means of con- 
verting Marshal Turenne from the Protestant to the Catho- 
lic faith. However we may lament that this great warrior 
was drawn from what we conceive to be the truth, we cannot 
but admire his disinterested conduct on the occasion. 

“ His majesty,” he said to Bossuet, “ has, more than once, 
intimated to me his intention of conferring on me the dignity 


of high constable of France, when I should abjure the Hu- 


guenot religion. Say from me, that I abjure the Huguenot, 
and embrace the Roman Catholic religion from conviction. 
But I rely on his majesty’s kindness to me, that he will nev- 
er mention to me the dignity of high constable.” 

Bossuet had a long conference with M. Claude on some 
points of the most important of all the articles in dispute be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants,—the authority by 
which Jesus Christ directed Christians to be governed in the 
disputes which he foresaw would arise on his doctrine. The 
conference was held at the request of Mademoiselle de Du- 
ras, aniece of the great Turenne. Several Huguenots of 
distinction assisted at it; the Countess de Lorges, a sister 
of Mademoiselle de Duras, was the only Catholic present. 

‘ Both Bossuct and M. Claude published accounts of it; 
and, as it generally happens in such cases, their accounts dis- 
agreed. On this circumstance, Bossuet expresses himself 
with great good temper and moderation.— It is not my in- 
tention,’ he says, ‘ to accuse M. Claude of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. It is difficult to remember, with precision, the 
things which have been said, or the order in which they were 
spoken; the mind often confounds things that were spoken, 
with things that occurred afterwards; and thus, without the 
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slightest intentional aberration from it, truth is often disfig- 
ured.—All I say of M. Claude, he has my leave to say of me.’ 
This is the language of a Christian and a gentleman. Vio- 
lence ever injures the cause which it is intended to support, 
and often refutes the accusation, in aid of which it is used.” 

The most celebrated of his works are his Funeral Ora- 
tions and Sermons, which were distinguished for their elo- 
quence. He wrote several other devotional works; the most 
important of them are his Elevations and Meditations. A- 
mong the misceilaneons writings of Bossuet, one of the most 
valuble is his Introduction to Universal History, written for 
the usc of the dauphin, for whom he also wrote, by the de- 
sire of Lewis XIV. a short course of anatomy. His last 
work was acommentary on the 22d Psalm, written during 
painful disorder, in the intervals of ease. 

Bossuet died on the 12th of April, 1704, in the 76th year 
of his age. British Review. 
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BON MOTS AND ANECDOTES. 


ae — <= 


Durinc the time that persons of all trades and professions 
returned public thanksgiving in the various churches of Paris, 
for the re-establishment of the king’s health, Monsieur de 
Benserade, in an address on this subject, recited at the acade- 
my, said: “ The merchant quits his business to throw him- 
self at the foot of the altar; the artisan quits his work; the 
physician quits his patient, and the fiatient 1s so much the bet- 
ter for it.” 


Some one observing, that Tom Dibdin had said he would 
never write another play, a by-stander immediately remark- 
ed,‘ That is the dest thing Tom Dibdin ever said?’ 

Richard B. Sheridan lately made his appearance in a new 
pair of boots, which attracting the notice of his friends, he 
sald—* Now guess how I came by these boots.’ They guess- 
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ed many very /#/robable guesses, but—* No,’ said old Sherry, 
‘you've not bit it—nor you never will; therefore I may as 
weil teli you—J bought ’em and paid for ’em.’ 

The wife of M. de L. instituted a process before the parlia- 
ment of Paris, compiaining of impotence in her husband. 
At the same time an action was brought against M. de L. in 
a court below, for seducing a young lady, and getting her 
with child. It seemed as if he must succeed in one case— 
he failed in both! 


Definition of Competency. 
A clever young lady defined Competency to be 4 little 


more than we have ! 


On the Re-esitablishment of the kingdom of Poland. 


*Tis now in vain Napoleon to oppose ; 
He scorns all opposition or control 
The bane of friends, e’en more than scourge of foes, 


His iron sway extends from Pole to Pole. 


National Gratitude. 


A lately imported Irish militia-man, under orders to march 
with his regiment towards the disturbed districts, was met 
by a countryman in St. Giles’s, when the subsequent con- 
versation ensued— 

‘ Paddy, my boy ! what has brought you to England ? 

‘ By my suul! 1’vye come over to pay the national debt, 
man ?’ 

‘ How the d 1, man, can you pay the debt, when you’re 
not worth a shilling in the worid ?” 

‘Oh! by St. Patrick, that ’s no matter: when there was 
a bit of a row in Ireland, you know how they cut us up: 





and now, when there ’s a bit of a bother in England, you see 
we are brought here to fay off the national debt.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


i — 


Mr. EpItTor, 
FRom the earliest antiquity the Muse has been sufifosed 


to delight in rural sclitude, and to breathe forth her sweetest 


notes amidst the wild scenes of romantic seclusion.—A recent 
and a convincing firoof that this tradition has some founda- 
tion in truth, has occurred to me in my wanderings on the 
banks of West River in the state of Maryland, where I have 
met with the following animated productions by a native bard, 
which I transmit for your interesting miscellany. 


ORLANDO. 
EPISTLE TO WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
I. 


Tuinx not that Scorra’s sons alone 
The influence of thy harp can own ; 
In these far regions of the west 
It sweetly thrills thro’ ev’ry breast ; 
In all its native strength, each strain 
Comes, wafted o’er the Atlantic main ;— 
If Love’s soft theme employ thy lay, 
Our hearts with passion glow ; 
Or if of glorious BATTLE DAY 
The marual measures flow, 
We paint those tar-fam’d ficlds to view 
Where Scoria’s bloody Lion flew ! 
II. 
We n’er have rov’d GLENFINLAS’ side, 
We ne’er have seen Bren Lepi’s head, 
We ne’er have cross’ Locu Katrine’s tide, 
Or view’d the mist her isles o’erspread ; 
Yet oft in fancy even here 
We hail the scenes by THEE made dear 
In ev'ry lake and glen ; 
And oft on doubling echoes borne 
Expect to hear the bugle horn 
Startle the RED DEER from his den | 
20 
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III. 
No castled cliffs here crown the glade; 
No mould’ring tower or keep ; 
No splendid ruins, where ’tis said 
That mighty heroes sleep : 
Yet sometimes, when, with listless eye 
We view the clouds in western sky, 
As the last sun-beams on them fall, 
They seem as *twere embattled wall ;— 
And while these dreams of fancy last 
We figure out TanTaLLon vast !— 
IV. 
Oh, as you raise the descant bold 
Of your bearded chiefs in arms grown old, 
Still, still they live in story ! 
Sudden it makes the life-biood start 
When thy magic lyre rings with the glory 
Of the gallant chieftains of the bloody heart, 
Whom, tho’ their banners are for ever furl’d, 
You’ve made the wonders of another world !— 
V. 
Harp OF THE NORTH ! Oh, tell us not, thy strain 
No more shall vibrate on the ravish’d ear! 
Oh, tell us not we ne’er may hope again 
Thy deep, majestic melody to hear, 
For not to Scorta are those lays more dear !— 
What tho’ to us thy plains are all unknown ? 
Yet to fair Scorra claim we kindred near ; 
And Scortra sure that kindred near will own, 
Since WALLACE once was hers and ours a WASHINGTON. 
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LINES 
ON A RURAL PROSPECT IN THE SPRING: 


I. 
Have you e’er seen in nature a prospect so smiling, 
Did you e’er feel the breeze such a freshness exhale ? 
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Did you e’er list to sounds that were so care-beguiling 
As those that come soften’d from yon verdant vale ? 

How romantic the river its clear course is bending; 

How majestic the oak on its bank is ascending ; 

And gently from yon littie islands depending 
The willow-bows kiss the wave curled by the gale !— 

II. 

The woods-man his lay in the green wood is singing, 
All nature expands to the sweet breath of June; 

Each hill and each valley with melody ringing 
Declare that the grove’s vocal choir is in tune. 

But say, is the prospect thus always so blooming ? 

Is it ever such charms as at present assuming ? 

Say, may it not sometimes look lonely and glooming 
Tho’ the morn be as bright and as brilliant the noon ? 

Iil. 

Ah! know, rustic bard, that the pleasure you’re feeling, 
Flows not from the charms of the prospect I ween ; 

For the magic of beauty around you is stealing, 
And friendship and love have enchanted the green! 

And visions which now are so bright to your eye, 

When next they are seen may be view’d with a sigh; 

For memory long, when this day has past by 
Shall dwell on those friends that now gladden the scene ! 


ee 


TO A YOUNG LADY 


ON A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


I. 
You have gone to the bowers where the hero is laid.— 
Broad, deep, and majestic, Potowmac flows by !:— 
How oft have I wish’d mid those bowers to have stray’d 
Where the greatest of mortals in ashes doth lie ‘ 
And as oft on his actions heroic I ponder, 


I wish thro’ the groves where he once rov’d to wander— 


Ab! ne’er were they view’d by heart that could fonder 
Weep over his urn, to his worth heave the sigh ! 
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II. 

But tho’ his name tell with the foremost in story, 
And virtue effulgent make deathless that name, 

Yet believe me, dear Mary, not solely from glory 
We mortals to happiness here draw our claim ! 

Ah! think not when glory’s rays round us are gleaming, 

On seclusion’s soft calm that no pleasure is beaming, 

For the rays of contentment are often seen streaming 
From hearts which ne’er throbb’d to the shrill trump of fame! 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


EI ee 


[ The spirit of poetry and the soul of patriotism which animate 
the following verses, are a sufficient afology for their afi- 
frearance in the Polyanthos. They were published in the 
Boston Gazette of Sefitember 24, soon after the brilliant 
achievement of Capit. Hull, in his action with the Guerrier. | 


ODE 
fo the Memory of the Gallant American Tars, who fell in the 
late action between the Constitution and Guerrier frigates. 


How swells a congregated strain 
Throughout our wide domain ! 
Hark ! ’tis the note of praise, 
Opposing spirits raise ; 
The meed of glory, due 

To Hutt, lov’d hero, and his gallant crew. 


Now party rancor ceas’d, 
And ancient feuds at rest, 
See ! at the conquest feast, 
Pure amor patrie sways each breast. 
Here time-bleach’d “ foemen” break the bread of peace, 
And bid each long-nurs’d, rankling hatred cease : 
In valor’s praise the sparkling cup goes round, 
The patriot dard, with new-born fire, 
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Wakes the gay witch’ries of his lyre, 
And Freedom’s Cradle echoes with the sound ! 


Tis goodly all :——but let the muse now tell 
Of those who died 
On vict’ry’s side, 
And far beneath the dark blue billow dwell. 
In honest, though in humble line, 
The sadly-pleasing task be mine, 
To sing the mem’ry of the hardy brave, 
Whose gallant blood 
Distain’d the flood, 
And now in ocean find a peaceful grave. 


Long as the deed is known, 


te That gilds Columbia’s fame, 

fi The record shall be shown, 

1e Where glows each deathless name. 

nt On thee, Oh! Busu, and those around who fell, 
| Shall patriot-feeling long delight to dwell. 


Oh ! now let fancy rove 
To where some blue-ey’d Bess, 
he Meek child of dire distress, 
. Bedews the mem’ry of her slaughter’d love. 
Now faded is the dream of bliss 
That flitted o’er her raptur’d mind, 
When on her sailor’s arm reclin’d, 
She met and gave the parting kiss. 
Her heart, alas ! proud vict’ry fails to cheer ; 
While ev’ry eye beams joy, her’s glistens with a tear 
Oft, too, shall honest friendship mourn 
Some kindred soul, untimely gone, 
Some heart, though humble, kind, sincere, 
Where feeling glow’d, an inmate dear, 
Ce, Where, though a rugged soil, fair honor learn’d to bloom. 
And now sheds lasting fragrance o’er the wat’ry tomb. 
Now, hallow’d Shades ! to fame’s ne’er dying page, 
We leave the task your boid exploit to tell, 
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And when the offspring of some future age 
shall on the scroil of your achievement dwell, 

O, may a cherish’d spark each pulse inspire, 
And bid them dauntiess brave the war-fiend’s ire ; 
Then, prompt to shield their battle purchas’d land, 
Each vale shall boast a gallant, Spartan band ; 

‘hen, when our ¢ forests’ to the ¢ seas descend,’ 
Shali future //ud/s their country’s rights defend. 


CARLOS. 


iP 


[From among several poetical effusions, called forth by the 
death of Cooke, we selected the following for publication in 
our number for October. It was accidentally mislaid, and 
may fierhafis now be thought by some out of season. Oth- 
ers however, who can dwell with delight on the recollection 


of departed joys, will never think that unscasonable, which 
recalls them to the memory. | 


LINES 
@N THE DEATH OF G. F. COOKE, THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 


How lovely did the blooming morn 
Gem with bright dew the rose-girt thorn, 
And wave it on the gale : 
And opened every blushing bell 
That hung around yon rocky dell, 
Or strewed the verdant vale : 
How brightly sparkled every stream 
Beneath the sun’s enchanting beam ! 


But ere he sought the glowing west, 
And shed his last ray o’er the breast 
Of yonder azure main, 

Oh! mourntully we heard the tale, 
While every glowing cheek grew pale, 
And bosoms heav’d with pain : 
The gloomy truth our tears beguil’d— 

We wept the fate of Erin’s child! 
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Oh, Cooke ! thy wand’rings all are past ; 
Thy woes, thy sorrows, hush’d at last, 
Are buried in the tomb : 
Nor Pleasure’s charm, nor Misery’s sigh, 
Nor anguish’d tear, nor smiling eye, 
Can rouse thee from the gloom : 
Ah ! life and all its sweets are o’er, 
And Sorrow’s dart can picrce no more ! 
Lamented Shade !—May anzels fair, 


Upon their azure plumage bear 
Thee to a Father’s breast ; 


, And every little blot washed pure, 

L And dreams of happiness made sure, 
: And visions of the blest ; 

‘ And Shakspeare, of thy merits proud, 
h 


Smile on thee from his beamy cloud ! 


And yet, it wakes the sorrowing sigh, 

To think that thou wert doom’d to die 
Far from thy native shore : 

No blushing rose, no thistle wild, 

To strew the grave of their low’d child, 
When life’s stream play’d no more : 

Nor sweetly blooming shamrock wreath 

Its fragrance o’er thy form to breathe ! 


Lamented Spirit !—-Now farewell !— 

And while the pearly tear doth dwell, 
And while for thee I weep ; 

And while the world shall weigh each art 

That charm’d the soul, and touch’d the heart, 
They’|l let thy frailties sleep ; 

And wish they too may be forgiven, 

And meet thee at the throne of Heaven. ERIN. 

Philadelphia, 8th of October, 1812. 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Pe 


Boston Cheatre. 


Noy. 27. Rich and Poor(!)—Forty Thieves. 


(1) The opera of Rich and Poor is a transmutation of a comedy by 
M. G. Lewis, written and performed several years ago, under the title of 
the East Indian. ‘The author, by compressing his play into three acts, and 
giving it the additional charm of some very pretty music, has been quite 
successful. 

Fasie.—Rivers, having impaired his fortune in his youth, seeks to re- 
pair it in India, where under the assumed uame of Mortimer, he amasses an 
immense property. 

His only daughter, Zorayda, had eloped from him with Golonel Beau- 
ebamp, who had gained admittance into his hcuse, under the assumed name 
Of Dorimont. Beauchamp, who,some time before he became acquainted 
with Zorayda, had separated from his wife, a woman of dreadful temper ; 
on his arrival in London, with the fair runaway, places her under the 
protection of Lady Clara Modish, an affected, dissipated lady of quality, 
who is married to a relation of Mr. Rivers.—Rivers, before he disposes of 
his property, is determined to discover the real character of his relatives : 
for this purpose he calls on Mr. Modish, and, having feigned extreme dis- 
tress, requests pecuniary assistance, but is treated with contempt. He 

next appliés to Mrs. Ormond, the sister of Modish ; who,though in extreme 
want herself, stretches forth the hand of charity tohim. He rewards her 
noble-minded conduct, by immediately rendering her independent. 

While he is intent on revenge, against Beauchamp, his daughter, veiled, 
is introduced to him, by Mrs. Ormond as a Miss Mandeville, whom he has 
commissioned to negotiate with in the morning. He proceeds to paint 
the dreadful feelings to which her father mnust be a prey, and implores her 
to return to him before his hatred becomes rooted. Suddenly she discov- 
ers herself, and, overcome by her tears and entreaties he pardons her. 
Beauchamp, who has received certain intelligence of the death of his wife, 
makes the amende honorable, by giving his hand to Zorayda, and a general 
reconciliation takes place. 

There is no writer of the present day so well acquainted with stage 
effect, and the machinery of the playwright, as Mr. Lewis. ‘The strong 
interest of the story, however improbable, the rapid succession of inci- 
dent, the agreeable admixture of grave and gay, and the elegance of the 
language, must captivate the great majority of an audience, and delight al! 

those who look no farther into the drama than to be agitated by a pa 
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30. Lost and Found+—Paui and Virginia. 


thetic, and amused by a humorous, scene. But to those who look for in- 
struction to be mingled with entertainment ; who desire purity of moral 
to be combined with affecting situation ; who think that dramatic justice 
requires guilt to be confounded, and vice punished, folly abashed and vir- 
tue rewarded—to those the opera of Rich and Poor will appear to have 
few claims on praise ; few merits to disarm the severity of criticism. Like 
the Society fur the Suppression of Vice, Mr. Lewis lashes petty crimes 
without mercy, but either suffers the more atrociously elevated to pass 
unnoticed, or employs the powers of his pen to palliate and excuse them. 
He seems to have taken the motto,“ All’s well that ends well?’ and ac- 
cordingly, instead of making a poetical example of an unfeeling fashionable 
couple, of a worthless child, and an abandoned married seducer, they are, 
unrepentant and unworthy, restored to fortune, and blessed with forgive- 
ness. 

The principal character, Rivers, is most unnatural—The strong feelings 
of a father might indeed induce him, in the moment they are so forcibly 
appealed to, to pardon his lost and ungrateful child ; but no human pas- 
sion, no ordinary principle, can be assigned as the foundation for his sud- 
den return of regard for the villain who had requited his friendship by 
destroying his peaee, and heaping wealth upon his kindred who had re- 
paid his affection with coolness, indifference, 2nd insult ; and whose new 
professions he has every reason to believe flow from no source more pure. 
than regard for his immense fortune.—The reconciliation scene between 
Rivers and his daughter Zorayda, as effective on the stage, or as a piece 
of acting cannot be too hizhiy applauded, but as either just or natura! 
there is no condemnation for it too severe. Is the public taste, indeed, so 
depraved, that it can endure to see the protraction of the prayer for 
mercy, in a daughter who comes to seek pardon from a heart-broken and 
incensed parent, whom she has deserted for the lawless love of a married 
man ? If the situation is felt at all, it must be, with disgust, observed, that 
the deluded wretch does not instantly hurry forward, and throw herseli 
in agony at the feet of her afflicted father. For who, that has a spark of 
nature in their hearts, can bear to see the mummery of this veiled hide- 
and-seek assailant probing, as it were, every nerve, and agitating every 
passion, in an cld man, that could touch him with sorrow, or tear him 
with conflicting emotions. 

It is equally impossible to reduce the conduct of Beauchamp and Zo- 
rayda to any scale of human action that is compatible with virtue—They 
have lamentations for their error in their mouths, but they go on sinning, 
in the proper hope that the speedy death of Mrs, Beauchamp will hereafter 
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enable them to sanction infidelity by law, and excuse adultery by the 
“© amende bonorable.” (Oh foul use of a fair phrase !) 
Their mode of soothing their consciences is pretty accurately described 
by the seducer, in his verse of the finale— 
“ Beauchamp (to Zorayda ) 
“ Our faults, my love, we frankly owned ; 
And anger now is o’er ; 
Behind the curtain all’s aton’d, 


The advocation of duelling by Rivers, an amiable and good man, is of 
a piece with the morality of the above, and with the whole tendency of 
the opera ; upon which we shall no further bestow our censure, having 
in this respect, we trust, sufficiently exposed it. 

The inferior agents in the play are not intimately connected with the 
main plot, or in any way accessary to carrying out the denouement.—The 
comic scenes in which they are engaged, however, display considerable 
vivacity, and afford a good relief to those of a serious cast. 

The above remarks are copied from a respectable English critical 
journal. The principles of religion, justice, and morality being univer- 
sally and eternally the same, the observations of the writer will serve as 
well for the meridian of Boston as of London: and there is a degree of 
importance attached to the opinions of a transatlantic critic, far superior 
to what any native writer has power to command. We shall therefore 
dismiss the author, for we have business with the players. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young played their parts with fidelity to the situations 
in which the author placedthem. The scene of their reconciliation, was 
very affecting. The characters were all creditably supported ; and some 
of the songs were sung with more than usual accuracy and feeling. 

Mr. Addison tells us in one of his Spectators, that the ladies of the court 
of France once thought it ill-breeding and a kind of female pedant:y, to 
pronounce a hard word right ; for which reason, they took frequent oc- 
casion to use hard words, that they might shew a politeness in murdering 
them. He further adds that a lady of some quality at court, having acci- 
dentally made use of a hard word in a proper place, and pronounced it 
right, the whole assembly was out of countenance for her. Such will 
never be the case with our corps dramatique. They will never put them- 
selves out of countenance by correct pronunciation. It is nota little sur- 
prising that the name of Col. Beauchamp, should have been invariably 
pronounced Becchum /—not even an unlucky servant ever blundered into 
the true sound of either syllable. It is very common to hear the words 
goodness, fatal, happiness, charity, mutual, virtuous, nuptial, &c. &c. pro- 
nounced goodnuss, fatle, happunness, charutty, muchul ,virchus, nupebal, ‘The 
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Dec. 2. Gazette Extraordinary(2)—La Perouse. 
4. Rich and Poor—Valentine and Orson. 
7. Gazette Extraordinary—Valentine and Orson. 
9. Isabella(3)—Darkness Visible. 


practice of the stage is sometimes denominated the standard of English 
pronunciation ; but we have long ceased to look there for correct ortho- 
epy. We sce no reason why one whose reading is confined to the study 
of his part, who, in the whole circle of intellectual amusements, never 
committed the sin of looking into a dictionary or a treatise on grammar 
and language, should be obliged to give to vowels and diphthongs their 
proper sound. ) 

(2) The Gazette Extraordinary is a comedy in five acts, written by J. G. 
Holman, known as the author of the Votary of Wealth, and several other 
dramatic pieces, sone of which have met with merited success ; but more 
as an actor of high reputation. The piece beiore us, though not distin- 
guished by interest or novelty in the fable, may be considered as a com- 
edy of sterling worth. The dialogue is genteel, sprightly, and witty; and 
the language such as denotes the author to be a gentleman and a scholar. 
Objections might be made to some of the incidents as being stale and com- 
mon, yet improbable—such as Sir Harry Aspen and Mistress Leech, each 
mistaking the other for Lady fulia and Heartworth, and the trick con- 
certed by Lady Fulia and Miss Alford, to hoax the old Lady De Mallory, by 
a similarity of dress. These, however, are trifling deductions from the 
merit of the piece. The author has not been very happy in his title; al- 
most any ether two words in his play would have been equally applicable 
with those he has chosen. 

The style of performance was such as, with some trifling exceptions, did 
eredit to the performers. Among those who most distinguished them- 
selves by correct delineation of character, were Mr. Dickenson in Heart- 
worth, and Mrs, Young in Lady Fulia Sanford. Mr. Robertson obtained 
considerable applause in Major Clayton, and Mr. Entwisle frequently set 
the house in a roar with the parasitical impertinence and accommodating 
flexibility of Dr. Suitall. 

(3) Mrs. Whitlock, after an absence of twelve years, part of which has 
been spent in England, appeared in the character of Isabella, and was re- 
ceived with that enthusiasm which splendid talents and genuine merit are 
always sure to command. The reputation of this lady, after having pass~ 
ed the ordeal of critical audiences in all the principal cities of America 
and England, can hardly be augmented by the applauses of taste, judge- 
ment, and sensibility, or sullied by the sneers of envy, the prejudice of 
ignorance, and the coldness of indifference. 
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11. Jealous Wife(4)—Spoil’d Child. 

14. Grecian Daughter—-Blue Beard. 

16. The Kiss—Music Mad.—American Tars, or Huzza 
for the Navy. 


We do not see that the lapse of twelve years, has impaired her facul- 
ties in the least. It has indeed added something to the corpulency of her 
figure. But the flesh does by no means overpower the spirit ; and ‘ Time, 
that spareth na man, seems to have entirely forgotten to give her notice that 
she is declining, ‘ into the vale of years.’ 

There are very few characters in the whole circle of the English drama, 
which require greater exertions of talent to give them effect, than that of 
Isabella ; and still lessis the number of those who can, with even tolerable 
respectability, ‘ sustain the load.” Mre. Whitlock has every requisite, save 
personal beauty ; and that, in our estimation, is not worth taking into 
the account. We can never for a momen’ suffer any little deficiencies, 
or redundancies, of figure, to come in competition with the ‘ eye that 
speaks the mind’—the ‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ It 
would be impossible for the pen of criticism to analyse and describe the 
numberless beauties in her performance of Jscbella: The pencil of Apel- 
les cannot intercept and disunite the blended and evanescent colors of the 
rainbow. ‘The profound attention which prevailed through the house, 
the melting eye, and the trembling heart, are more certain proofs of good 
acting than boisterous acclamations ; and are a better comment, than vol- 
umes of learned criticism. 

Mr. Young, in Biron, seemed to have caught a spark from the altar of 
sensibility ; we have never seen him play with so much fervor and tender- 
ness. 


(4) The genuine old-school comedy of The Fealous Wife, written by the 
elder Colman, the cotemporary and friend of Garrick, was revived this 
evening, and performed in a style of excellence that would have done honor 
to any theatre, and gave satisfaction to one of the most numerous and re- 
spectable audiences that has been collected during the season. The piece 
was judiciously cast, and performed with more than usual correctness, 

Mr. Waring, in Oakly, surpassed all reasonable expectation. We are not 
among those who look for delicate discrimination, or strong and vigorous 
conception in his acting ; but on this occasion he displayed so much more 
than his usual degree of refinement had led us to anticipate, that we re- 
spectfully tender him our congratulations. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing of Mrs. Whitlock’s performance of 
Mrs, Oakly ; every one knows that it could not have been done better: 
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ig. The Gamester(5)—Valentine and Orson.(6) 

21. The Mourning Bride—Inkle and Yarico. 

23. The Farmhouse—Forty Thieves—American Tars. 
24. Percy—How to die for Love. 


(5) The tragedy of the Gamester called forth the powers of Mr Young, 
who, in our opinion, has never appeared to more advantage than in the 
villain Stukely. Mr. Waring’s Beverly, though inferior to what we have 
seen, was, on the whole, valuable. We have neither time nor space 
to do justice to Mrs Whitlock’s Mrs, Beverly. It is impossible how- 
ever to pass over in perfect silence her scene with Stuéely in the fourth 
act, and the last scene of the play, in which her acting was indescribably 
impressive, 

(6) This melo-drame by Dibdin, after lying by for a few seasons, has 
come forth with renovated charms. To the excellence of Mr Young in 
Orson every spectator seems willing to attest ; and Mrs. Young in the 
Princess Eglantine, acquitted herself with her usual prettiness. We are not 
fond of the productions bearing the title of melo-drame; but amongst 
the bad this seems to be comparatively good. 








MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 
ee ee 


Literarp Jntelligence. 


Mr. Joseph Delaplaine, contemplates publishing in con- 
nexion with Messrs. Murray, Draper, Fairman and co. a 
splendid Bible, from Macklin’s celebrated edition, which cost 
in London upwards of 400 dollars. The price of the propos- 
ed edition will be from 80 to 100 dollars, and will contain i50 
engravings. One of the principal ebjects of the publishers 
is to show the present state of the fine arts in this country. 

The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, among the periodic- 


al publications of our country, holds a high and distinguished 


rank for usefulness and general information concerning arts 
and manufactures. It is published monthly at Philade!phia, 
by Joseph Delaplaine, and conducted by John Redman Coxe, 
professor of chemistry in the university of Pennsylvania. It 
might perhaps be still more interesting, if the editor drew 
less copiously from foreign storehouses, and devoted a larger 
portion of his work to the investigation and improvement of 
domestic discoveries and inventions. In many of the me- 
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chanic arts and useful inventions, our countrymen are nota 
step behind their European competitors, and in many instan- 
ces are entitled to honorable precedence. 


The friends of religion will read the following paragraph 
with sicere regret. Itis extracted from the Asiatic Mirror, 
a Calcutta paper, dated March 12, 1812. 

Last Wednesday night, the printing office established with 
great labor and expence, by the Missionary Society at Seram- 
pore, accidentally caught fire, which spread with such rapid- 
ity, that before assistance could be rendered, the whole of the 
printing materials were destroyed. ‘The loss sustained by 
this accident is, to a certain extent, irreparable. About fif- 
teen hundred reams of paper, commissioned from Europe, for 
the use of the printing office, were burnt. The various assort- 
ments of types, which, beside those in the European character, 
contained no less than tweive founts in the Oriental languages, 
cast in this country, with incredible labor and perseverance, 
were fused by the heat, whence a large portion has been lost, 
and such part of the metal as has been saved from the ashes, 
must be re-cast. A number of Oriental publications, and no 
less than ten English works, were in progress at the Mission- 
ary press, when this unfortunate accident occurred; and such 
parts of those works as had passed through the press, were en- 
tirely consumed. 


Subscriptions are opened, and collections are about to be 
made, in the Protestant Congregations, in Philadelphia, New- 
York, and other places at the southward, to aid in repairing 
the late loss susteined by the Serampore establishment, in the 
East-Indies, tor pubiishing the Holy Scriptures in the lan- 
guages of the Asiatic nations. The managers of the theatre 
in Philadejphia, have generously offered a benefit for this im- 
portant object. 


Memarkable Jncivents, ec. 


DisTRESSING OccuRRENCES —On the night of the 30th of 
October last, about 12 o’clock, the house of Maj. John 
M’Dowell, of Burke county, North-Carolina, was consumed 
by, fire, and in it his three only sons and a nephew - ! all prom- 
ising young men. The fire was supposed to have originated 
in some cotton near the chimney—lIt soon spread so as to in- 
volve in flames the stair case, which prevented the victims in 
the upper story from escaping. In addition to the above, 
Maj. M’Dowell lost a considerable sum of money and all his 
household furniture. 
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On the night of the 8th December, at Raleigh, N.C. a 
woman of the name of Betsey Doughtry, was burnt to death 
by her clothes taking fire. She was first discovered running 
through the streets with her clothes flaming to a great height. 
It is supposed she fell into the fire or lay too near it when in 
a state of intoxication. 


Execution—On Thursday Dec. 10, was executed in 
Boston for piracy, pursuant to the sentence of the Circuit 
Court, Samuel Tulley, formerly mate of the schooner George 
Washington. The execution took place at South Boston, 
about half past 2 p.m. The other offender, John Dalton, 
was reprieved until the 10th of January next. The Rev. Mr. 
Collier prayed with the criminals at the place of execution. 

The life and confession of Tulley, written by himself while 
in prison, has since been published. He was born in the state 
of New-York of respectable parents. He had been in many 
parts of the world; and declares that he never had, to his 
recollection, hurt or wronged any person wilfully, by word 
or deed, since he left his father at the age of 15, until that 
fatal act which brought him to untimely death. 

This is the first execution that has taken place in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk for fifteen years. 


ImMporTANT Invenrion.—Among the many useful im- 
provements and inventions, which the genius and industry of 
our countrymen have latcly produced, though last, not least 
in Importance and public utility, is the machine which Mr. 
Theodore Norton and George Biddis of Miiford, Wayne 
county, Penn. (aided by the public spirited exertions of Mr. 
Barton of the same place) have invented. This machine is 
so constructed as to card and spin wool at one operation, 
without making it into roils: Though the machine is not yet 
brought to that degree of perfection to which the above gen- 
tlemen expect to bring it, yet from experiments made, it is 
found capable, in its present state, with 17 flyers, of carding 
and spinning a pound of common wool in 25 minutes, (which 
was formerly a day’s work for two women,) producing a 
thread of even texture and remarkable strength, sufficiently 
fine for common cloths, flannels, stocking yarn, &c. and ap- 
pears well adapted for roping yarn for the finer fabrics. 


Pusiic CELEBRATION.—On the 17th Dec. the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, celebrated their Tri- 
ennial Festival; it being the second celebration since their 
incorporation by the legislature. After the choice of officers, 
the members and invited guests walked in procession to the 
first church in Chauncey Place. An elegant and appropriate 
prayer was made by the reverend Horace Fiolley, and an ad- 
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dress on the utility and importance of the mechanic arts de- 
livered by John Fairbanks, Esq. The procession then went 
to Concert Hall and partook of an entertainment. Toasts 
and sentiments and songs, adapted to the occasion, and cor- 
responding with the temper of the times, closed the usual 
festivities of the day. ; 


CuarRiTaeLe Instirurions.—The benevolent and hu- 
mane reader, will be gratified to see the record of two most 
laudable socicties, lately instituted in Boston for the relief of 
suffering humanity. One of these is cailed the “uel Society, 
and is formed for the express purposes of supplying the poor 
and indigent witli fuel. The officers and benefactors of the 
institution are among the most liberal and respectable of our 
citizens. The subscriptions, are said, already to exceed 
3,000 dollars. The other is styled the Fragment Society, 
and consists of ladies. Its object is to supply clothing for 
distressed women and children. 1600 garments have already 
been distributed by the trustees of this society. 
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Correspondence. 

The elegant and strikingly correct likeness of the Rev. Dr. 
LATHROP, fiublished in our last, was drawn by Mr. Hinrr 
Wittiams of Boston. We mention this, (and wish it to be 
remembered by our fiatrons ) solely from a princifile of justice 
to Mr. W. His name should have been placed on the fate, 
as the painter, but was omitted by an oversight of the engrav- 
er. An equally correct and finished portrait of the Hon. Da- 
vip Cops, drawn by Mr. Williams,is now in the hands of Mr. 
Edwin, and will embcllish some future number of the Polyan- 
thos. 

“ Amicus” complains that our theatrical reviewer “ has been 
very dull and stupid for two months not to notice Mr. Young's 
provincial dialect.” We believe that Mr. Young is not exclu- 
sively entitled to censure on the score af bad pfrronunciation. 
Perhapfis what we have written in a fireceding page may sat- 
isfy “ Amicus.” IPf not, we are not disposed to undertake the 
drudgery of “ writing down this \ocal diction.” The letter of 
“ Amicus” smacks powerfully of the green room. 

A’s solution of the mathematical question in Vo. \. is incor- 


rect. 
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Music by A. 0. 
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2. 


Oh kind was his nature, though bitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, though broken his heart, 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could elate, 
Though comfort and hope he to all could impart ; 
Ever joyless himself in the joys of the plain, 
Still foremost was he mirth and pleasure to raise, 
And sad was his soul, yet how blithe was his strain 
When he sung the glad song of more fortunate days. 


4. 


Poor exile, adieu, undisturb’d be 
From the feast, from the wake, 
How oft shall we wander by moor 
O’er the stranger we lov’d, the 
To the church-going bride shall t 
One pang, as her eyes on thy ce 
One flower from her garland, one 
Shall drop on the grave of the 
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exile of France. Pia. Mf. ii 
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One pleasure he knew—in his straw-cover’d shed, 
For the snowebeaten beggar, his faggot to brim, 
One tear of delight he could drop on the bread 
Which he shar’d with the poor, the still poorer than him : 
And when round his death-bed, profusely we cast 
Ev’ry gift, ev’ry solace our hamlet could bring, 
He blest us with sighs, which we thought were his last. 
But he still had a prayer for his country and king. 


4. 


isturb’d be thy sleep 

1 the wake, from the village green dance, 

ler by moonlight to weep 

e lov’d, the poor exile of France ; , 
bride shall thy mem’ry impart 

es on thy cold relics glance, 

rarland, one tear from her heart, 

rave of the exile of France. 
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